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IS THERE A LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS? 

VICTOR S. YARROS. 

HPHE fascinating question which is put in the title of this 
-*■ paper has been revived recently by Professor John B. 
Bury's suggestive book, "Ideas of Progress," on the purely 
historical aspect of the subject. In the tragic years, 1914- 
17, earnest thinkers, perplexed and disheartened by the 
world war, took up that question of Progress and discussed 
it for a time without reaching very positive or satisfactory 
conclusions. The terrible and unnecessary war seemed to 
many an absolutely convincing refutation of the theory of 
(practically continuous and certain) progress in human 
thought and action. But the war is over, its ravages — 
alas! — have been forgotten, pessimism and despair have, 
in more thoughtful quarters, yielded sufficiently to the 
healing influence of time to permit fairly objective or in- 
tellectual treatment of the problems suggested by the great 
calamity, and a distinct change is noticeable in the renewed 
discussion of the conception of Progress. Optimistic the 
new spirit is not, but it is scientific or philosophical. The 
conclusions of the present debate will be worthy of careful 
consideration, but the time for a summary and analysis of 
them has not yet come. 

Meanwhile it is perhaps proper to report progress in the 
discussion of Progress and to indulge in a few independent, 
modest reflections on the general theme. 

It is now established that the idea of Progress is 
thoroughly modern; that neither the Jewish prophets and 
philosophers, nor the Greek speculators and savants, nor 
the Fathers of the Christian Church, revealed any knowl- 
edge of that idea. This, of course, is an important and 
interesting fact. 

However, a modern idea is not necessarily an unsound 
and ill-founded one. The issue of moment is not historical. 
It is this : Is there any basis, any valid proof, for the idea 
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of Progress? What has modern science to say on the 
question? Biology, sociology, social psychology, anthro- 
pology, politics, ethics, even history (regarded by some as a 
science) can be called to the bar as proper and competent 
witnesses in the case. What is their testimony? 

Surely, if progress is a law of human nature ; — that is, if 
we are assured of continuous, or virtually continuous, 
improvement in our economic, social, political and moral 
arrangements and relations, evidence of this great fact 
should be discoverable in the records of human activity. 
As to science, did not Professor Huxley define it as "organ- 
ized common sense," and cannot organized common sense 
pass with tolerable assurance on the question whether or not 
the streams of human tendency reveal a law of Progress? 

There is reason to hold that the discussion of this theme 
has been marred by a certain confusion of thought. Pro- 
fessor Huxley himself, though a clear thinker and exact 
writer, betrayed confusion of the issue when, in his ethico- 
sociological essays, he denied the existence of a law of pro- 
gress, or of natural guaranties of the survival of the best — as 
distinguished from the fittest in a narrow sense — and imme- 
diately added that we have it within our human power and 
volition to improve human conditions indefinitely. This 
admission, on closer examination, may well be claimed to 
involve acceptance of the essence of the theory of con- 
tinuous and certain progress. 

For, as a little reflection will show, the theory of Progress 
implies, or rests upon, two assumptions — first, that hu- 
manity can advance if it wills to, and, second, that it does 
will to advance. Professor John Dewey has truly observed 
that Progress is a "retail job," — that we human beings 
can advance if we desire to advance, plan advancement, 
study ways and means of removing obstacles to advance- 
ment, and steadily work for the realization of our ideals. 
This is what John Morley meant when he said many years 
since that Time produces nothing, and that it is we human 
beings who produce in time. Progress implies the existence 
of ideals, standards, conceptions not yet attained or carried 
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out, plus a determination and capacity to attain and carry- 
out such ideals and conceptions. 

Taking human nature as we know it through history and 
through contemporaneous experience, what shall we say on 
either of these heads? 

To begin with, the existence of ideals, standards, great, 
noble conceptions, is not and cannot be denied. Every 
religion attests this fact. Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, 
Islamism severally hold up standards that are much finer 
and purer than those manifested in our actual conduct. 

Whether religion be based on Revelation or on Reason 
and evolved human need, the great assumption that under- 
lies it is that humanity can and will, some day, live up to 
the ideals now only professed and applied in a very small 
degree. Nor does any religious teacher of eminence con- 
template a sudden and universal elevation and reformation 
of humanity. "Because strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it." 

As to the adherents of the Evolution theory, there is not 
one of them who does not hold that the elevation and 
education of the average human being, or the average mass 
of human beings, will of necessity be a slow, gradual process. 
To quote Herbert Spencer : 

"Far off as seems such a state [one where the highest altruism 
prevails] yet every one of the factors counted on to produce it 
may already be traced in operation among those of the highest 
natures. What now in them is occasional and feeble may be 
expected, with further evolution to become habitual and strong: 
and what now characterizes the exceptionally high may be ex- 
pected eventually to characterize all. For that which the best 
human nature is capable of is within the reach of human nature 
at large." 

"The truly honest man, here and there to be found, is not only 
without thought of legal, religious or social compulsion when he 
discharges an equitable claim on him, but he is without thought 
of self-compulsion. He does the right thing with a simple feeling 
of satisfaction in doing it, and is indeed impatient if anything 
prevents him from having the satisfaction of doing it. Evidently, 
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then, with complete adaptation to the social state that element in 
moral consciousness which is expressed by the word Obligation 
will disappear. The higher actions required for the harmonious 
carrying on of life will be as much matters of course as are those 
lower actions which the simple desires prompt." 

" Data of Ethics," p. 128. 

Spencer and all other evolutionists, like the religious 
prophets and teachers, asserted, or assumed, that the best 
of which human nature has shown itself capable in conduct 
is within the reach of human nature at large. Is this 
assumption supported by science, by evidence? Is not 
moral distinction — not to say moral genius — as exceptional 
as intellectual distinction, or superior ability? Is it reason- 
able to suppose that in a few thousand years all men and 
women, or the great majority of them, in every part of the 
world, will spontaneously act as the very small minority of 
high-minded and noble persons acts today? How is this 
elevation of the great average mass to be brought about, 
and by whom? Is organized society to undertake scientific 
breeding with a view of improving the moral nature of the 
average individual, or is it to depend on changes in the 
environment, on the theory that in a better environment 
human nature as we know it will give a better account of 
itself? 

We know, of course, that scientific breeding is not fa- 
vored by any sane student of social problems. We cannot 
use and manipulate human beings as breeders manipulate 
animals. The common sense and the healthy instincts of 
humanity would never clothe the State with authority to 
control marriage or mating absolutely, and if the authority 
were given, the experiment would soon break down in 
practice. The reproduction of the utterly unfit may be 
prohibited, and the prohibition may be successfully en- 
forced on the whole. But from such carefully limited 
control of human breeding to conscious and systematic 
attempts at elevating the moral status of the average mass 
of mankind the distance is obviously very great. The 
hereditary factor, so far as any state or collective action is 
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concerned, thus must be left out of the reckoning. If 
women, or men, or both women and men, ever evince a 
desire to select morally fit mates and companions, the 
hereditary factor may assume some importance. 

We are reduced to the environmental factor. By im- 
proving the economic and social conditions of mankind, it is 
asserted, we can get far better results than we are now get- 
ting from human nature. The adage concerning silken 
purses and sows' ears, or about gathering figs from thistle, 
does not apply to humanity, it is argued, because human 
nature is extremely plastic and adaptable, so that, at a 
given time a given quantity, so to speak, of what we call 
conscience, or character, will produce widely different 
results under different influences. 

Now every advocate of social reform consciously or 
unconsciously assumes that changes in human conduct may 
be brought about by changes in environment, including, of 
course, the educational system. Remove temptation, and 
sin and crime are lessened. Nature has not been modified, 
but certain faculties and impulses have been given new 
directions. The unruly boy who causes his parents and 
teachers much trouble, and who often glides into a pre- 
datory career, becomes a pioneer and a hero under certain 
circumstances. Abolish poverty, and certain offences dis- 
appear or become exceptional. Many of the most moderate 
reforms of this and previous generations have been based 
on the conviction that conduct can be greatly improved by 
improvements in the human environment. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add that every advanced or radical school of im- 
portance stresses the necessity of changing the environment 
as a means of elevating and bettering human conduct. 

But by whom is the environment to be changed? By those 
who cannot live decently and worthily in the present en- 
vironment? Are only the oppressed and disinherited, 
the victims of maladjustment or injustice, to strive for 
changes in institutions and arrangements? To answer 
"Yes" is to imply that intelligent self-interest alone is 
sufficient unto our needs and a satisfactory guaranty of 
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progress. The advocates of the class struggle and of prole- 
tarian revolt appeal largely to self-interest and complain of 
the "ignorance and stupidity" of the victims of the present 
system. They expect that by armed insurrection, or other 
forms of direct action, the class that suffers most from in- 
justice will overthrow the present system and create a new 
social and political environment — one in which justice shall 
be accorded to all. But, in the first place, class domination 
never has led to justice and never can lead to it. Bolshe- 
vism is a striking illustration of the deplorable and im- 
possible consequences of a class war. History is full of less 
dramatic illustrations of the same truth. In the second 
place, history affords no basis for the notion that only the 
victims of a particular wrong care and desire to correct it. 
Always and everywhere have the victims of oppression and 
injustice had the sympathy, the active aid and even the 
aggressive leadership of men and women of the privileged 
and neutral classes. To assert that only selfish interest 
prompts and actuates humanity is to contradict all human 
experience. It is to contradict the experience of every 
living person who is not utterly blinded by some dogma to 
the realities in which he lives and moves. 

If, then, the demand and movement for social reform are 
earnestly supported, and even led, by men and women who 
are not selfishly, in a material sense, interested in such 
reform, what does this fact imply? Why, it implies that 
there is something in human nature that revolts against 
injustice, that insists on redressing wrong and eliminating 
such evil from human life as conceivably can be eliminated 
by human intelligence and effort. 

But, to draw this inference, is to affirm tacitly that there 
is something in human nature which makes for Progress! 
The difference between such a vague formula and the early 
Utopian assertion that there is a "law" of human progress 
is merely rhetorical and superficial. Those who perceived, 
darkly, that humanity has had ideals; that at all times men 
and women have been willing to toil, suffer and die for 
unselfish causes; that martyrs and heroic champions of 
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religious, moral, social and economic reforms have always 
been honored and admired; that millions of humble persons 
sympathize with and support rebels and agitators against 
oppression and injustice, and, finally, that history is very 
largely a record of insurrections, revolutions and other 
movements having for their aim and object the reform of 
abuses, the amelioration of the lot of human beings, the 
emancipation of the human body or the human soul from 
cruel bondage — those who perceived all these facts and 
tendencies not unnaturally jumped at the conclusion that 
there was some "law" of human progress. 

The term law is doubtless unwarranted. But the con- 
clusion that human nature as it is manifested in conduct 
on the whole makes for progress is assuredly not unwar- 
ranted. 

It is idle and irrelevant to speculate on the remote past 
or the remote future. Civilization, Dean Inge of the 
London St. Paul Cathedral holds, is "a disease," and 
rebarbarization of humanity, with ultimate extinction 
perhaps, may be inevitable. But speculations of this sort 
have no bearing on any problem with which we are con- 
cerned, or with which succeeding generations, for centuries 
and millennia to come, will have to concern themselves. 
The Dean of St. Paul, though a pessimist, persists in preach- 
ing the Christian gospel. His strange philosophy does not 
govern his own actual relationships. He is not indifferent 
to conflicts between good and evil, righteousness and iniq- 
uity, and uses his influence on the "side of the angels." 
His own practice, therefore, is proof of the moral progress 
he denies. So is the practice of other educated and thought- 
ful doubters and pessimists, who do not stop to reflect that 
their very pessimism is largely inspired by their passion for 
justice, their disappointment in the average mass of human 
beings who, from their viewpoint, are too slow and unre- 
sponsive to the appeals of the choice spirits for social 
reform. 

It was pointed out at the outset of this paper that, if 
human progress is a fact, and if human nature is so consti- 
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tuted that we can be certain of further, if not absolutely con- 
tinuous, progress, then certain sciences, including history, 
ought to furnish testimony on the question. Let the 
more or less exact sciences speak through accredited repre- 
sentatives, but to history we can all turn for light. What 
does history say? 

Civilizations have fallen and perished, but from what 
causes? Slavery, serfdom, immorality, idleness, invasion 
by healthier races, greed, rivalry and conquest. We 
praise Greek ideals, for example, and we talk of retrogres- 
sion. But our ideals are infinitely higher than those of 
Greece in her day of glory. We talk of the Roman reign 
of law, but our own ideal of the reign of law is higher than 
the Roman because more democratic. The civilization of 
Europe and America is spreading to Asia and Africa, and 
there are no barbarous hordes to fear. There is no yellow 
peril and there is no black peril. The only danger to 
civilization is from within, and our resources, material and 
moral, are adequate to our realized needs. Our problems 
seem complex and difficult, but they are in truth no more 
difficult than those humanity has already solved in its 
ascent and evolution. Indeed, the advance of science, 
technology and art makes the solution of our problems 
easier with every passing decade. There is every prospect 
of abundance for all, and abundance creates conditions 
that are favorable to individual and national morality. 
Nations, like individuals, are learning to live and. let live, 
to exchange products as well as ideas, without the irrational 
fear of giving more than they receive. More and more do 
men of affairs realize that a nation cannot sell without 
buying, and that wholesome prosperity must be based not 
on exclusive privileges, necessarily temporary and precari- 
ous, and always conducive to friction and preparations for 
costly conflicts, but on production, fair exchange and 
"open doors." 

As with individuals, so with nations, fear is nearly 
always the source of meanness, selfishness, avarice, indif- 
ference to suffering. To remove fear is to lift inhibitions 
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and release softer and better sentiments that are quite as 
characteristic of mankind, as innate, as the egoistic 
sentiments. The national policy of grab, like theft, is the 
product of fear and of limited imagination. 

Next to economic abundance as a factor making for 
peace and amity is the growing ease and freedom of inter- 
course among the nations. Unfamiliarity breeds antipathy 
and dislike. It is hard to fight, maim and kill people whom 
you know and have associated with in business, recreation, 
or the pursuit of scientific and artistic aims. One can be rude 
to strangers, and among nations rudeness, chauvinism and 
prejudice founded on ignorance easily lead to armed conflicts. 

Thus to assert that our civilization must perish because 
other civilizations have perished is to overlook the vast 
differences due to that scientific and technological advance 
which none disputes — differences that make external 
aggression unnecessary and unprofitable. True, these 
differences did not prevent the World War — which was 
unnecessary and which all can now see was unprofitable 
and disastrous. But that very war is-, to millions of men 
and women, a warning and an object lesson. It may hasten 
progress. It may, after all, despite insincere politicians, 
prove to have been a war against war. The school that 
glorifies war as a biological necessity and as a purging 
and elevating influence has fewer adherents than ever 
before. Hundreds of thousands of young men were 
thoroughly sobered by their experience in the great war 
and are demanding peace, armament limitation and reduc- 
tion of military forces. 

But what of progress in the economic and political 
spheres? Grant that international relations may sooner 
or later be placed on a juster and higher level, and that 
external peace may be effectually secured by adequate 
arrangements. What of the greed, selfishness and indiffer- 
ence of human beings as displayed in the field of industrial 
relations? What of the problems of poverty and involun- 
tary idleness — problems that, if not solved aright, will 
surely beget insurrection and strife? 
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The answer, again, is that history warrants a firm belief 
that these problems will be solved by humanity in harmony 
with the dictates of reason and justice. They are new 
problems, historically speaking. They have but lately 
been realized as genuine and pressing problems demanding 
a permanent settlement. In various compromises, pallia- 
tives, short steps, experiments, the sober-minded student 
is able to sense gratifying indications of the coming settle- 
ments. Collective bargaining, industrial councils, arbi- 
tration and conciliation machinery, profit-sharing, what 
are these things but symptoms of a new industrial order? 
What are such reforms as social insurance, old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, systematization of seasonal work, 
and the like, but efforts to eliminate poverty? 

Men are selfish, callous, cruel, vindictive, malicious? 
Yes. Proof of these qualities abounds. But men, the 
same men, are also sympathetic, altruistic, noble, self- 
sacrificing. Proof of these qualities abounds, likewise. 
To which faculties and elements are we consciously to 
appeal? This is the real question. And the answer is 
unmistakable. What we call Progress is simply a general 
and vague term for a variety of healthy, beneficial, con- 
structive tendencies and movements that make for a better 
society. And all these movements are natural and inevi- 
table. They are not in conflict with human nature. They 
could not well be and persist. They are not confined to 
negligible groups. They are thoroughly representative 
and typical of human nature. 

Ah, exclaims the doubter, but there is no evidence that 
progress is steady and continuous. No, not in the sense 
that there are no periods of apparent stagnation, of reac- 
tion, of backsliding. There are social and human tides 
that ebb and flow. But in the long run progress is con- 
tinuous. The milestones and guide-posts on the path of 
humanity traversed in historic times furnish impressive 
evidence that is too often ignored or belittled. In the 
abolition of slavery and serfdom, in the humanization of 
criminal codes, in the treatment of prisoners of war, in the 
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changes in prison discipline, in the treatment of women 
and children, in the outlawing of barbarous and cruel 
sports and spectacles — as in many other manifestations of 
the human spirit — we can but see evidence of moral and 
emotional improvement. 

How does it happen that the selfishness and callousness 
of human nature have not prevented these great and whole- 
some changes in conduct and in institutions? Evidently, 
there is something wrong with the generalization regarding 
the selfishness and cruelty and meanness of human nature. 
Evidently our human equipment, intellectual and emotional, 
not only is no bar to progress, but contains potent elements 
that impel or compel us to fight every serious maladjust- 
ment, to correct wrong, to plan improvements and to solve 
problems that challenge our intelligence. The spirit that 
admittedly insures the indefinite advance of science, 
regardless of all obstacles and perils, also assures the satis- 
factory handling of industrial, political and other questions 
that, as matters stand, menace internal concord and in- 
ternal stability and harmony. 1 

Thus the original formula of Progress, metaphysically 
conceived, only needs to be restated in modern terms, and 
cannot be rejected as wholly fanciful and baseless. The 
human will is a will to live, to conquer, to remove obstacles, 
to extend horizons, to solve riddles and realize an ideal — 
an ideal of Beauty and Justice. This will make progress 
almost a law of human nature, after all. 

Victor S. Yarros. 
Hull-House, Chicago. 

*Mr. H. G. Wells, in his remarkable book, "The Outline of History," 
reaches the conclusion that human salvation has been and is being retarded by 
ignorance, and that diffusion of knowledge concerning man and his develop- 
ment and present powers will make it possible for future generations to bring 
about infinite improvements in the material comfort and spiritual nobility of 
living. 



